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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Christmas for Horses. 


Christmas, which brings so much pleasure to 
many people, old and young, brings hard work 
and worry to many others. A good deal has 
been said about the overworked clerk behind the 
counter, the expressmen, mail carriers, errand 
boys and all men and women to whom the holli- 
day season brings extra work, and efforts have 
been made to lighten burdens and to compen- 
sate these overworked ones by extra pay, which 
they richly earn, and by gifts. 

Christmas trees for the poor are held in many 
churches, halls, and even on Boston Common. 
Hundreds of baskets of provisions are sent to 
needy families. The prisoners have their holli- 
day treat; but who remembers the faithful, pa- 
tient, overworked horse ? 

The week preceding Christmas the market 
wagons, grocery and express and parcel deliv- 
ery wagons are hurrying through the streets, 
the horses urged to their utmost speed by whip 
and voice. Christmas Eve brings the climax. 
It is then one may see weary and worn-out 
horses with drooping heads standing up to the 
midnight hour before the doors of markets, gro- 
cery stores, theatres, dance halls and, alas, bar- 
rooms. 

Last year the Animal Rescue League, wishing 
to do something to help the horses, sent out its 
large ambulance with two men in charge. The 


ambulance was loaded with tubs of carrots cut 
up and mixed with grain; with apples, also cut 
in pieces, and with a bag containing lumps of 
sugar,—all this for the horses. For the drivers 
there were large tanks of hot coffee, a box of 
pilot bread and another box of doughnuts. 

From street to street, all through Christmas 
Hive up to nearly midnight, this Christmas am- 
bulance, with its treat for horses and men went 
on its way. 

There had been a snow-storm during the day 
and in some places horses were standing while 
their drivers shoveled up the snow into the wait- 
ing carts. Warm thanks and heartfelt blessings 
came from these men who were spending their 
Christmas Eve knee-deep in snow, and to whom 
the hot coffee brought Christmas cheer, while the 
patient horses, lifting their drooping heads, 
eagerly munched the measure of carrots and 
grain and apples held up to them by hands of 
pity. 

Another Christmas Eve is rapidly approach- 
ing, and again the League will send out to the 
horses and their drivers a Christmas offering. 
Who will help us in this act of mercy? On last 
Christmas Eve there were horses poorly pro- 
vided with warm covering,—horses shivering in 
the cold while we sat by our firesides. We 
would gladly provide blankets for horses in 
cases where we know it would be really a judi- 
cious as well as a humane act, but the Animal 
Rescue League is doing such a large work and 
lives so close to its margin that we must refrain 
from doing all the deeds of kindness we long to 
be able to do, lest we find ourselves going beyond 
the limit of our resources. 

Our resources depend altogether on the pub- 
he. It is to the public we must look for help to 
enable us to extend our work where it is needed. 

In one stable last year our men gave a Christ- 
mas treat to about thirty tired horses that had 
been working hard to make Christmas happier 
for human beings, and had not been any too 
well fed, as their great enjoyment of the treat 
given them plainly showed. 

Who would like to help us in this unique 
Christmas work? We should be glad to receive 
eifts of carrots, apples, sugar and money. The 
smallest sums will help. If a hundred people 
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gave us twenty-five cents each, that would pro- 
vide a treat for fifty horses, or would buy eight, 
warm blankets. 

The horses are calling to you, ‘‘ Please help 
tis 
Any donations for this purpose sent to Mrs. 
HUNTINGTON SmitH, 51 Carver Street, Boston, 
will be gratefully received and _ promptly 
acknowledged. 


The Old Horse. 


He is so old, and he has worked so hard, 
Without a thought of asking a reward; 
So many different masters he has known, 
Some kind, some thoughtless, some with hearts of 
stone ; 

And he is working yet—old, tired, and weak! 
Hach day a torture, yet he cannot speak! 
He cannot tell with pleading, quivering lip 
How often he must suffer from the whip. 
The seal of silence was to him assigned. 
He cannot say, “O Master, please be kind!” 
And how his seanty feed at kindness mocks !— 
A pint of screenings in a dirty box! 
How sweet would seem to his poor stumbling feet 
The press of velvet pastures cool and sweet! 
This he has earned! A few years’ rest—and then 
That lethal sleep that brings no touch of pain! 
O faithful heart, O servant ever true, 
The world unworthy is of such as you! 

—ALICE JEAN CLEATOR. 


‘¢ Emergency Car’’ to the Rescue. 


One cold day in November a little green car 
attached to the side of a motor cycle was seen 
making rapid progress over the road between 
Boston and Medford. The explanation of its 
haste was explained by the words painted on 
it—‘Emergeney Car. Animal Rescue League.’’ 
On the back door steps of a house in Medford, 
a homeless Irish Terrier lay shivering with pain 
and fright, awaiting the hour of maternity, 
which was close at hand. No one owned her— 
no one wanted her—but the woman of the house 
upon whose doorstep she had taken refuge,—at 
whose doorstep she had mutely begged admit- 
tanee,—had enough pity in her heart not to drive 
the dog away but to telephone to the Animal 
Rescue League. So the little ‘‘ Emergency Car”’ 
sped on its way with a comfortable bed on the 
floor of the ‘car, and the trembling dog was 
tenderly lifted into the car. Three quarters of 
an hour later at the door of the League a 
mother and one tiny, newly-born puppy were 
earefully taken out and earried into the ken- 


nels and put ou a bed in a little room. A pan 
containing nearly a quart of warm milk was 
given the mother, who eagerly lapped it all and 
then lay down contentedly on her bed of ex- 
celsior with her baby at her breast, and the 
little green car, having fulfilled this mission 
of mercy, was speeding on its way in another 
direction to get a cat, just reported to the 
League, with a broken leg. 

A few hours later the homeless dog, now 
comfortably housed and tenderly cared for, was 
the mother of seven. If she could speak our 
language would she not say—‘‘ Blessings on the 
little ‘Emergency Car,’ and on the Animal Res- 
cue League?’’ We think go. 


“ Boss ” A Cat RESCUED LAST SUMMER FROM BETWEEN 
WALLS OF A HOUSE. 


At the Dorchester Receiving Station an old 
man came one day bringing two very small dogs, 
a toy King Charles and a ruby spaniel, both in 
very bad condition. He appeared to be very 
deaf and could not or would not tell where the 
dogs came from. He wrote on the slip ‘‘City 
of Boston,’’ and said the owner of the dogs had 
just died, then went his way. 

The League’s motor car brought them to Car- 
ver Street and they were set down on the floor 
in the kitchen belonging to the kennels where a 
large kettle of beef was on the stove sending out 
an appetizing odor. The little creatures were 
both very thin, and as they at once began to put 
there little noses up in the air and sniff and ery, 
it was evident that they were hungry, 
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The meat was hot and so a pan of warm milk 
with bread in it was given them and they ate 
as li they were famished. The King Charles 
was partly paralyzed in his hind leg and the 
ruby spaniel was totally deaf. Both dogs were 
old and very dirty. 

They were kept for a week at the League, a 
happy week because they had all they wanted to 
eat, but they could not be placed in homes, and 
as there could be no pleasure in life for them 
excepting what they got through eating, it was 
best not to prolong their lives. 

What would have been the fate of these two 
diseased little creatures after their owner’s death 
had there been no place where they could be 
taken in and humanely cared for we cannot 
tell, but we fear great would have been the 
suffering inflicted on them, as they evidently had 
received no care for a long time. 

Why does not every city have its Animal Res- 
cue League or Shelter? Do we owe no duty to 
our fourfooted friends and companions? 


The Berkshire Animal Rescue League. 

This League was formed and incorporated in 
1908. Its founder and president is Mrs. Frank- 
lin Couch of Dalton. Mrs. Couch had been a 
zealous worker for our fourfooted friends for 
years before she started the Society of which 
she is now president. She was one of the earliest 
members of the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton and sent every year generous contributions 
to this Boston League. The practical work of 
taking care of suffering animals and having a 
shelter for those that were homeless, lost or 
neglected appealed to her so strongly that she 
could not be content until a similar work was 
started in her own locality. In this work she 
was encouraged and assisted by Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith, the president of the Boston organiza- 
tion, who went to Dalton and Pittsfield and 
spoke in the interests of the cause. 

Mrs. Couch purchased a house and barn with 
a tract of land lying on the road between Dalton 
and Pittsfield. This she called ‘‘The Home of 
the Little Brothers,’’ and gave the use of it to 
the Berkshire League for the purpose of receiv- 
ing and giving comfortable care to horses, dogs 


and cats. She was fortunate in securing an ex- 
cellent manager, Mr. Goodwin, who lives in the 
Home but also acts as agent for all that part 
of the state included in Berkshire Co., visiting 
places when complaints have been made of old 
or ill-used horses or cattle and handling the 
cases with intelligence and humanity. 

During the year ending last September Mr. 
Goodwin investigated 1449 cases. 122 horses 
were laid off from work; 43 were humanely 
killed; 50 head of cattle that were underfed 
and poorly sheltered were looked after; 116 
dogs were put to death and good homes were 
found for 29; 332 cats were chloroformed and 
a number of others placed in good homes. 

Mrs. Couch distributed a large amount of 
humane literature which she either purchased 
or published at her own expense. | 

It has been and is a constant struggle to raise 
funds for the support of the Berkshire Animal 
Rescue League, which seems a pity when one 
thinks of the many people of wealth who are 
residents in Berkshire County, either a part or 
whole of the year, and so far the work has 
borne far too heavily on its founder and presi- 


‘dent, who deserves to be better supported. 


His Life Lost for a Kitten. 


In the early spring of 1913 there lived at 
Ellicott City, Maryland, a happy family con- 
sisting of Harry Stansfield, his wife, two little 
children—a boy and a girl, and a kitten. One 
day a bull-dog chased the kitten, which, in its 
fright, ran up a telegraph pole and was unable 
to come down. The children implored their 
father to rescue it. Anticipating no danger, the 
poor man climbed the pole, touched a wire, and 
was killed. As this man had been a kind and 
loving husband and father, his death plunged 
his family in the deepest grief. To this has been 
added privation. The mother, who is in frail 
health, finds the support of herself and two lit- 
tle children with her needle,—a heavy task. She 
is a loving mother, and dreads to part with her 
children. She still has the kitten, because, as 
she says, though at first she thought she could 
not endure to see it again, she remembered how 
utterly innocent it was, and asked herself why 
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she should deprive her little boy who is so fond 
of all animals, of the pleasure of keeping it. 

If there are any who reading this, feel that at 
this blessed Christmas season they would like to 
do anything to lighten the burden of this family 
and put into the desolate home a little cheer, 
they can address: Mrs. Amanda E. Stansfield, 
Ellicott City, Maryland. 


Mary F.. LoveLt, 
Secretary of Women’s S. P. C. A., Philadelphia. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG a 


Jamie’s Happy Christmas 


It was only four o’clock in the afternoon but 
it was so dark on the city streets that store- 
keepers were already lighting up their windows 
hoping that the cheerful contrast would draw 
in a few more purchasers. It was cold as well 
as dark; there was a chill in the air, and Jamie 
Weber, as he wandered slowly along the side- 
walk, shivering in his thin jacket and thrusting 
his bare hands deeper into his trousers’ pockets 
in a vain attempt after warmth, muttered dis- 
consolately to himself,—‘‘I guess its goin’ to 
snow, and there ain’t much fun in it when a 
feller hasn’t got any mittens or any overcoat.”’ 

‘*Hullo, Jim,’’ called out a boy, who just then 


came out of a store. ‘‘Where you goin’?’’ He 
was a rough looking boy, evidently older than 
Jamie; he had a hard, old-looking face and a 
hoarse voice. He paused as he spoke and laid 
his hand on Jamie’s arm. 

‘‘Ain’t goin’ anywhere,’ 
shortly. 

‘Then come along with me. I’m going’ down 
to Blackman’s Corner, and there’s always some- 
thin’ doin’ there.’’ 

‘“‘That’s worse than nowhere,’’ 
Jamie again with equal brevity. 

‘‘Ho! you ain’t settin’ up for a minister are 
you? I s’pose you’d ruther go home and let 
that drunken brother-in-law-of yours starve and 
beat you,’’ taunted the boy. 

‘“He never struck me. He tried it once and 
my sister—she come between us.’’ The boy 
stopped short, and his expression showed some 
painful recollection. 

‘Well, he don’t want you in his house, I 
know. I heard him complainin’ about his wife 
makin’ him feed another mouth the other day 
when I went in Pat Dougherty’s to get a pitcher 
of ale. He said he’d got children enough of his 
own without havin’ his wife’s brother to take 
care of. Phew, you’re cryin’! Don’t bea baby! 
Just pitch in with the boys and have a jolly 
time. Comin’ with me? Say, quick, for I’m 
OlEee 

‘“No,’’ answered Jamie again, so decidedly 
that his tormenter turned and ran away. 

Jamie walked along still more slowly than 
before. He dreaded going to his sister’s poor 
tenement which he had for five years called 
home. Before that time he had happy recollec- 
tions, though ever growing fainter, of a little 
cottage in the country, of flowers and fruit trees, 
a pet dog, and,—best of all, a mother’s loving 
care. To be sure Mary, his sister, was always 
kind to him. She mended his clothes, and when 
there was any food to spare from her two little 
girls and her lazy husband, she divided it with 
him; but many a time, during the past year or 
two, both Mary and he had been hungry, for 
Tom drank more than he used to drink, and 
was now rarely at work. Mary stitched and 
stitched on her machine, and grew pale and 
thin, and sad, and poor little Jamie, only ten 


) 


answered Jamie 


answered 
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years old, did not know how to help her any, 
only to keep out of the house, and out of Tom’s 
way as much as possible. 

When school was in session he could keep 
warm and comfortable there, but at other times 
he spent many hours wandering about the 
streets. As he now turned his steps towards 
home he passed a little Mission Chapel and the 
door was open. The sound of children’s voices 
singing came out and was very sweet to Jamie’s 
ears, for he had a natural love for music. He 
stepped up to the door and a man standing in 
the entry put his hand on his shoulder and 
gently pushed him in. It was warm there, and 
light, and Jamie crept in the back seat in a 
corner up against the wall, glad to be so com- 
fortable. 

The singing had ceased and a man was speak- 
ing. At first Jamie did not pay much attention, 
it was so good to feel warm again, but by and 
by he seemed to catch a sentence that made him 
wonder. 

‘‘How many boys want to be happy? Well 
you may all be happy. Do good and kind acts 
every day. Help some one more unfortunate 
than you are to be happy and you will find you 
are growing happier yourself. Don’t always be 
thinking that other people ought to make you 
happy for that’s a sure way to be miserable. 

‘“Christmas is right here at our door and this 
is a good time to begin to think of ways of 
making some one else happy and of doing kind 
deeds. Watch for the chances in your home, 
on the streets, to do good, to do some kind act 
and I promise you you will have a happy Christ- 
mas. ’’ 

Another song was sung and the service was 
over. 

‘“Bein’ kind and good, 
self as he passed out into the street. 
warm me and give me anything to eat?”’ 

Jamie knew what it meant to be bad. It was 
bad to lie; bad to steal; bad to swear; bad to 
drink whisky and rum. Was it good not to do 
these things? Then he must be good. But there 
was something more—being kind and _ helping 
people to be happy. Doing kind deeds. He 
had never thought about that before; that would 
be something new, and how should he begin? 


an? 


said Jamie to him- 


Wall thats 


The man said it would make him happy and he 
would have a happy Christmas. It seemed to 
him a long time since he had had anything hap- 
pen to make him feel happy, and as for a happy 
Christmas—Why he had not had one happy 
Christmas since his mother died. The hot tears 
rushed to his eyes as he thought about it. 

Jamie was now slowly approaching the little 
court where his sister had the few rooms that 
made her poor home. This home was in a tene- 
ment house occupied by three families, and the 
Maclean’s rooms were up on the second floor. 
As Jamie approached the house his foot came 
in contact with something lying before him on 
the narrow sidewalk. It felt soft, and queer, 
and he stooped to examine it. 

‘Why, it’s a dead cat!’’ he exclaimed. 
it isn’t dead, it’s breathing.’’ 

Jamie had a kind heart and was sensitive to 
all suffering. He had never wilfully hurt the 
least living thing, and now, with a sigh of pity, 
he lifted the poor creature tenderly in his arms. 
It was no new sight, alas, in that part of the 
city, and more than once had Jamie suffered 
himself while bravely defending some dog or 
cat from its tormentors. 

‘“What’ll I do with her?’’ he said to himself. 
‘“Mary can’t have her—Tom’s worse than the 
boys when he’s drunk. I’ll take her up to 
Mother Jack. I guess she’ll.take care of her.’’ 

Mother Jack was so ealled in that neighbor- 
hood because she had a son at sea, gone from 
her so long that every one but herself had given 
him up for lost, but about whom she still talked 
to any one who would listen. Everything with 
her began and ended with ‘‘My son Jack,’’ and 
She watched every stranger who came in the 
court to see if it were he. Meanwhile she was 
growing old, and had it not been for a pension 
of six dollars a month she must have been ecar- 
ried before this to the Alms House, which was 
her dread. She cleaned offices, did small wash- 
ings, and so eked out her little money and 
scraped along after a fashion; but if any one, 
when work was scarce, suggested that she should 
ask for aid she cried out bitterly against the 
idea. 

"No, no! never send for aid for me. They’ll . 
be sure to take me to the Poor House, and then 


‘*No, 
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when Jack comes he can’t find me. Why it 
would break Jack’s heart to hear that his mother 
died in the Poor House. He’ll be back soon, 
and with plenty for both of us. You’ll see. 
And I ean hold out, only let me alone. I don’t 
complain and you needn’t complain for me.’’ 

It was to Mother Jack, then, that Jamie had 
determined to go for help. He passed his sis- 
ter’s door and paused a moment to listen, that 
he might know if his brother-in-law had _ re- 
turned, but he only heard the steady click, click, 
of the sewing machine. Up another flight, and 
now he stood at Mother Jack’s door. He 
knocked, and her voice answered him, telling 
him to come in. It was dark and cold in the 
room. There was no light, and there seemed to 
be no fire. Mother Jack got off the bed as he 
entered. 

‘“Who is it?’’ she said. 

‘‘ Jamie Weber,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Are you sick, 
Mother Jack? Seems awful cold here, just 
about as cold as out doors.’’ 

‘“T haven’t any fire tonight, sonny. My coal 
gave out, and I’ve got one of my attacks of 
rheumatism, so I couldn’t go out yesterday or 
today to work or pick up any pieces of wood.”’ 

‘*That’s too bad!’’ Jamie said, then he hesi- 
tated, for it occurred to him, dimly, that Mother 
Jack had about as much trouble now as she 
could bear, and she might not thank him for 
bringing her more. 

“Did you want anything, sonny?’’ the old 
woman asked kindly, hobbling up to him and 
trying to peer in his face by the dim light that 
came from the electric lamp on the corner. 
““Why, what have you got there?’’ she added 
hastily, putting out her hand. ‘‘Sakes alive, 
it’s a pussy !’’ 

‘‘She’s most dead. I think some of those 
mean boys tried to kill her, but she wasn’t quite 
dead. It’s beginning to snow and I hated to 
leave her lying on the sidewalk,’’ said Jamie 
slowly. 

‘Of course you did! No one with a grain of 
kindness would leave her. Let me take her. I 
can give her a more comfortable bed to die on 
than the sidewalk, anyway. That’s worse than 
dying in the Poor House.’’ 

Mother Jack took the trembling, half dead 


animal out of Jamie’s arms and carried her to 
an old wooden rocker that had a soft cushion 
in it. She put her down carefully on the cushion 
and taking off her apron covered her up. The 
cat stirred and began to purr faintly as she 
felt the ease which the soft bed gave to her 
bruised body. 

‘Hear that, now!’’ eried Mother Jack joy- 
fully, ‘‘Isn’t she beginning to thank you right 
off! You’re a good boy Jamie, I’ve always said 
it, and I feel sorry enough you haven’t got a 
better home.’’ 

Jamies heart was cheered by these kind words. 
‘It’s you, Mother Jack, that pussy has to thank, 
not me, for I couldn’t take her in. But she’s 
got your chair, and what will you do?2”’ 

‘“Go back to bed again, sonny, it’s warmer 
there. Thank God I’ve got a feather bed, and 
a good comforter, and a blanket, and I don’t 
mean to let ’em go—no, not if I starve. I’ll 
have something to keep me warm, for I’m often 
out of coal.’’ 

‘“Haven’t you got anything to eat, Mother 
Jack?’’ asked Jamie hesitatingly. 

‘“Well, not tonight, sonny. I had a piece of 
bread this morning, an’ if I get out tomorrow 
Ill get something then. I’m sorry for the pus- 
sy, though. I’d like a bit to give her.”’ 

Jamie had a new feeling come over him; he 
was very sorry for someone else. He had got 
used to seeing his sister unhappy. He had a 
dull ache in his heart all the time for her, but 
this was different. The old woman all alone in 
the cold, dark room, and with nothing to eat, 
seemed very lonely and forlorn. To be sure he 
hadn’t had much to eat that day himself. He 
was hungry now, and not at all certain about 
having any supper, but it seemed worse for 
Mother Jack. Then, suddenly, the words came 
into his mind—‘‘ Being kind and helping every- 
body.’’ Could he help her? and how? He 
said nothing more, for words were not easy to 
him, but he went slowly out of the room, and 
down one flight. 

Listening again at his sister’s door he found 
the machine was still, and the little girls, two 
and four years old, were chattering. Tom could 
not be there, then. He went in the room and 
his sister said as he closed the door,— 
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‘‘T’m glad you’ve come, Jamie, for we’re hav- 
ing our supper. I’ll crumb some brown bread 
in a bowl of this warm milk for you. You’d 
better eat it now,’’ she added with an uneasy 
glance at the door. 

Jamie went to get it and as he went he had 
a sudden idea. ‘‘I’ll carry it up stairs, if you 
don’t mind,’’ he said. 

His sister looked a little surprised, but seemed 
relieved. ‘‘You can go in Mother Jack’s room,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I’m afraid she isn’t well, but I 
haven’t had time to go and see.’’ 

Jamie went up stairs again, knocked, and 
entered with his mug in his hand. ‘‘I’ve brought 
you a little supper, Mother Jack,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
perhaps you can spare a few spoonfuls of the 
milk to the pussy.’’ 

‘*Bless your kind heart! Don’t you rob your- 
self now, will you? Are you sure you can spare 
it?’’ said the old woman taking it with such 
alacrity that it was pitiful. ‘‘My,’’ she ex- 
claimed, how good it does taste! I’ll just eat 
out the bread and leave the milk for pussy. 
Tomorrow, if I can get out, Mr. Parsons, that 
butcher just round the corner, will give me a 
bit of meat for her I know. He’s a good man, 
and kind to me, and he knew my Jack. Jack 
used to run errands for him before he took the 
craze to go to sea, and Mr. Parsons always was 
real generous about paying. My Jack was a 
famous errand boy. He had a way when he was 
no bigger than you of picking up odds jobs, and 
he brought me many a penny.’’ 

As Jamie listened a thought came to him sud- 
denly: ‘‘Why shouldn’t I do errands for Mr. 
Parsons and pick up odd jobs the same as Jack 
did ?’’ 

Jamie was not very quick to think but when 
he had once got an idea he was eager to carry 
it out. 

It was still early in the evening and the mar- 
ket would keep open an hour or two longer. 
Jamie said to himself, ‘‘Why not go to Mr. Par- 
sons now and see if there is any errand I can 
run before the market closes? Perhaps I might 
get an apple or a banana for my supper.’’ 

Mother Jack had lighted a small kerosene 
Jamp and the dim rays showed her, wrapped in 


an old blanket, stooping down to give the cat 
the milk she had poured out of the mug into a 
saucer. She held the dish while the cat lapped 
the milk eagerly and her old face brightened up 
with as much satisfaction as if she had been 
drinking the milk herself. 

‘‘See, sonny, pussy can lap milk, so I guess 
she isn’t going to die after all.’’ 

Jamie’s heart warmed within him. As he 
saw the comfort he had brought into that room 
by a simple act of kindness he already felt hap- 
pier and almost forgot his own hunger. But the 
coldness of the room made him remember that 
there was work for some one to do. Could he 
do it? He would try. 

‘“‘I’m going out again, Mother Jack. You 
won’t mind keeping the poor pussy a while, will 
you, it’s so cold out, and it’s beginning to 
snow ?’’ 

‘*Bless you, no, child! I’m thankful for the 
company even of a cat, and more thankful that 
[ can do a little good myself to anything.’’ 

There it was again—‘‘doing good.’’ Jamie 
hurried over the stairs. Just as he reached the 
sidewalk he saw his brother-in-law reeling home 
from the opposite direction, and his heart ached 
for what was before his sister. 

‘“The greatest good I can do her now is to 
keep out of Tom’s way, but maybe I can learn 
to work and earn money enough to take her 
away from him.”’ 

Thinking thus to himself, Jamie hurried to 
the market. It was a lively scene and Mr. Par- 
sons seemed so busy that Jamie was afraid to 
speak. Three times he tried to get up his cour- 
age and failed. At last he got nearer and as 
Mr. Parsons looked up he asked in a low voice— 
‘Could I do any little errands for you tonight ?’’ 

Mr. Parsons looked surprised. He knew 
Jamie well for the boy had often been in the 
market for his sister, but lately there had been 
little money and Jamie was almost a stranger. 

‘‘Can I trust you to carry a basket up on the 
hill to Mr. Harold’s house ?’’ Mr. Parsons asked. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said Jamie eagerly, delighted to 
find a way open for usefulness so soon. 

It was a long, cold walk up the hill and Jamie, 
hungry, his hands aching with the cold, was 
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thankful enough when he entered the kitchen 
and put the heavy basket on the floor. The cook 
was a kind-hearted woman and she noticed the 
boy’s pale, tired face, and purple hands. ‘‘Sit 
down a minute, boy, while I empty the basket, 
and take this,’’ she said, quickly ladling out a 
bowl of steaming soup. 

It seemed to Jamie as if nothing ever tasted 
half so good before. In his haste to get back he 
ate it quickly, then thanking the cook very earn- 
estly, he started out feeling lke another boy. 

He ran most of the way back and Mr. Parsons 
greeted him with a ‘‘Hello, you back so soon? 
Good time you make! Want another trip?’’ 

In a few minutes Jamie was out again. This 
time he had a shorter trip but when he got back 
Mr. Parsons was getting ready to close the 
market. 

‘‘Well, Jamie,’’ he said pleasantly, ‘‘ What do 
you think I owe you?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ said Jamie. ‘* What- 
ever you say.’’ Then a sudden thought struck 
him. ‘‘I’d just as soon you’d pay me in pro- 
visions, and, if you don’t want them yourself, 
I’d take those empty boxes.’’ 

Mr. Parsons looked surprised. The boys he 
usually employed were always eager for money. 
He said nothing, however, but taking up an 
empty basket began to fill it generously with 
small pieces of meat that were left on the table 
and scattered vegetables. ‘‘Sister sick?’’ he 
asked as he filled the basket. ‘‘No,’’ said Jamie. 
Mr. Parsons whistled a little, softly to himself. 
It was a way he had of trying to keep from 
speaking when he wanted to say something un- 
pleasant. Just now he was thinking of Jamie’s 
drunken brother-in-law, but he knew it would do 
no good to speak to him. 

“Sister out of fuel?’’ he asked, tossing a box 
toward Jamie. ‘‘No, I guess not,’’ Jamie an- 
swered. ‘‘It’s Mother Jack I want the wood 
for’? 

‘Oh, Mother Jack! Why didn’t you tell me? 
Ts she sick ?’’ 

‘‘She isn’t well enough to go out and she 
hasn’t got any wood or coal, or anything to eat,’’ 
answered Jamie slowly. 

‘‘Ts it for her you want the provisions ?’’ 


? 


‘Yes, sir,’’ replied Jamie. 

Mr. Parsons said no more but he began break- 
ing up some boxes himself. A man who was his 
assistant had just come in. Mr. Parsons called 
to him—‘‘Take hold here and break up a few 
boxes, and you can help us carry some things to 
Mother Jack. Fill up the basket with anything 
you find.’’ Soon the two men had each a bas- 
ket of wood and Jamie, taking the basket of 
provisions, went with them. He did not know 
when he had felt so happy. He did not even 
think of the snow driving in his face, or his 
cold hands as he hurried to keep up with the 
men. 

It was a short distance to the house. The men 
went quietly up the stairs and Jamie knocked, 
then opened the door. The room was in dark- 
ness but a voice spoke from the bed—‘‘Who’s 
there!’’ 

Mr. Parsons called out cheerfully—‘‘A_ sur- 
prise party, Mother Jack. Why didn’t you let 
me know you hadn’t any fuel? I don’t have 
much to help with but I wouldn’t let you freeze, 
or starve.’’ 

‘“You’re always good to me,’’ said the old 
woman gratefully, ‘‘and I don’t like to be com- 
plaining.’’ 

Jamie lighted the lamp, Mr. Parsons made a 
roaring fire which immediately began to heat 
the room. His assistant hurried off for a basket 
of coal. Jamie stood by the chair where the cat 
still lay covered up with Mother Jack’s apron. 
Jamie did not know what to think. It seemed 
like a dream, so great a change in a few hours! 

Could it be that only four hours ago this 
room had been so cold and dark and dismal and 
he had been so unhappy ? 

The cat, roused up by the warmth, uttered a 
faint mew. Jamie softly stroked its back and 
the cat sat up. It was a handsome creature, 
pure yellow with a white forehead and clear 
amber eyes. 

‘‘Isn’t she a beauty, Mother Jack?’’ said 
Jamie. ‘‘She’s so fat I think she must have 
had a good home and very likely some body is 
fretting after her tonight.’’ 

‘“What’s that?’’ said Mr. Parsons—‘‘a lost 
eat? Why there was some one in the market 
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today asking me if I’d seen a yellow cat. Let 
me see—who was it?’’ John, Mr. Parsons as- 
sistant, answered, ‘‘It was Mr. Lawler. He said 
his wife was just about sick worying over the 
loss of a pet cat she had raised from a kitten. 
She knew it must have been stolen for it never 
left the yard.”’ 

‘“T s’pose I’d better take the cat there now,’’ 
said Jamie slowly, ‘‘but I hate to move her 
when she’s just getting over tr SO eae it’s 
snowing hard.”’ 

‘“‘No need of going out tonight,’’ said Mr. 
Parsons cheerfully, ‘‘I’ll hurry home and tele- 
phone, then Mrs. Lawler will feel easy, and you 
ean carry the cat home in the morning.’’ 

The two men hurried off to escape the tearful 
oratitude Mother Jack was trying to express. 
Then Jamie and Mother Jack went to work 
vetting such a supper as they had neither of 
them had for many a day. 

‘‘How I wish my sister could have some of 
this nice hot fried fish,’’ said Jamie, and just 
as the words were out of his mouth there came 
a tap at the door and his sister came in the room. 
She looked at the cheerful scene with surprise, 
then she said, ‘‘Tom’s sound asleep. He won’t 
wake up till morning, and I came up here to 
tell Jamie he might go to his bedroom now, but 
he looks as if he were better off here. What a 
treat you’ve got!’’ and she eyed hungrily the 
good things cooking on the stove. 

‘“You’ll stay and eat with us, won’t you?’’ 
said Mother Jack, and Jamie ecried—‘‘Oh, do 
stay, the children are asleep.”’ 

‘Yes, they’re asleep, but I’m afraid to leave 
them. You might bring my share down to me 
when you come’’ and Jamie had to be content 
with that. 

The supper tasted as good as the three hungry 
ones expected. Pussy, smelling the fish, sat up 
and meowed and got a generous supper without 
getting out of her chair. Jamie washed the 
dishes, first running down to his sister’s room 
with a covered dish which held enough for sup- 
per and breakfast. This being done he sat on 
the floor in front of the fire and Mother Jack 
sat in the rocking chair and held the pussy in 
her lap. 


‘‘Mr. Parsons said I could work for him all 
the spare time I can get from school,’’ said 
Jamie, “‘and I’d like to live here with you, if 
you'll have me. I think I could get enough for 
us both to eat, don’t you?’’ 

‘‘T’m sure you can,’’ said Mother Jack, ‘‘and 
there is a little store room right next to this 
room you can have for your bedroom. That 
will be grand for me. Next to my son Jack 
coming home, I couldn’t have a better Christ- 
mas present. We’ll get the room cleaned tomor- 
row and you can come to your new home Christ- 
mas eve.”’ 

‘“‘It is all because I found the eat,’’ said 
Jamie. ‘‘I wouldn’t have thought of coming up 
here if it hadn’t been for the cat.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s because you were kind enough to nie 
up the cat and try to find a place for it,”” an- 
swered Mother Jack, as she softly stroked the 
cat’s pretty head, ‘‘so you see the warm fire and 
the good supper, and the good times you and I 
are going to have living together really came 
from one kind deed.’’ 

‘That was what the man I heard in the chapel 
said,— Do kind deeds and you will be happy’ ’’ 
answered Jamie. 


Mrs. Lawler came for her cat the next morn- 
ing. Jamie was out doing errands for Mr. Par- 
sons but she sat an hour with Mother J ack hear- 
ing all the story of what Jamie had done and 
suffered. When she got up, with her cat in her 
arms, to leave, there were tears in her eyes. 
‘You will hear from me again,”’ she said. 

We only wish we had time to tell of the 
Christmas dinner and the Christmas tree in the 
attic room to which Jamie’s sister and the chil- 
dren were invited. Best of all, they came with- 
out fear, for Tom came with them. Mrs. Lawler 
sent for him Christmas Eve, and talked to him 
so earnestly that she made him see his faults as 
he had never seen them before. She gave him 
a chance to work. He promised he would begin 
that Christmas day a new life, and let entirely 
alone the intoxicating drinks that had almost 
ruined the comfort and happiness of himself 
and his family, and he kept his promise. 

—ANNA Harris Smiru. 
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BLIND Horst At Home or REst. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


In the Ambulance. 


How strange it is to hear the turn of wheels 
And yet to drag no heavy weight behind! 
This touch of hand upon my shoulder feels 
Like my first master, who was sometimes kind. 
I wish that I were not so very blind; 
It may be we are near to fields of grass 
Where horses play, and no one seems to mind, 
In such green meadows as I used to pass. 


The last time in the alley when I fell 
I could not rise, however much I tried. 
Ut thought the whip would end it then. Ah, well, 
Who would have thought that I, at last, should ride? 
I, the old horse who gladly would have died, 
Ride, ride in state, whither I cannot guess; 
No curses and no blows upon my side— 
When men say “Heaven” they must mean no less. 


EMILY SARGENT LEWIs in Lippincott’s. 


A blind horse carried to Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for Horses learned in a few days to find 
his way in and out of the barn, going to his 
own stall or to the watering trough without 
guidance. We know that he enjoyed the pad- 
dock, the taste and the smell of the grass. It 
was touching to see how quickly he recognized 
the footsteps of one who often went to him in 
his stall with a lump of sugar or a piece of a 
carrot, showing the recognition by pricking up 
his ears and turning his head to face the visitor 
as she approached his box stall. When the 
pathetic eyes with the white film over them 
were turned to greet the visitor it almost seemed 


a5 


as if he must see, so earnest was the expression 
of his whole head and face. 

There is something deeply touching in the 
sight of a blind horse. We have had several 
blind horses brought out to our Home of Rest. 


One of these horses came just for a rest while 


his owner, a pedler, was in the hospital with 
pneumonia. This horse was not an old horse but 
he was tired and thin, and got great benefit 
from his vacation. The other three were getting 
old and one of them was lame, yet we were 
obliged to purchase them as they had not quite 
reached what the officers of the law call ‘‘the 
limit, ’? 

The agents of the League are specially urged 
to be on the watch for horses that are blind, 
and if added to this sad affliction they are 
lame and old, to use every effort to get posses- 
sion of them. 


Horst RESCUED BY LEAGUE. 


The League secured 70 horses during the 
month of November, and here are a very few 
cases taken from notes made by the agent who 
found the horses :— : 

Horse from Chelsea. Brown mare, poor con- 
dition being driven around in a wagon on ex- 
hibit to get a customer for her. She kicked 
badly, threw herself down and broke the shafts 
of wagon. When she was put on her feet and 
taken out of the wagon she screamed and kicked 
and the owner, getting frightened, agreed to sell 
her to the League for $7.00. On enquiring about 
her it was found she was used by a horse trader 
who had traded her off about twenty times in 
six months. It was evident she had been ter- 
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ribly abused and she was at once put to death. 

East Boston. Bay horse. Twenty-five years 
old, tail docked within seven inches of his body. 
Had belonged to a private family and had high 
courage, but his owner, a fruit pedler, admitted 
the horse was too feeble through old age and 
general debility to do his work so he sold him 
to the League for $5.00. 

Woburn. Buckskin horse, fifteen years old, 
cockle-jointed both hind legs and badly affected 
with eczema, causing him to be very weak and 
worn out. Paid $5.00. 

Woburn. Very old gray mare. Had been a 
well bred trotter but was so old that he would 
fall down if driven out of a walk. He had just 
been purchased at an auction in Lowell for 
$15.00, when our agent discovered him and 
bought him for $5.00. 

Waltham. Horse very old, very thin, teeth 
gone, nothing but a frame of what had been a 
large, fine horse, and was being driven by a junk 
pedler. Paid $5.00. 

Malden. Horse from small store, about 18 
years old, very balky, carried his head to one 
side as if he had been struck and injured in 
head. Acted all the time as if he was in fear 
of being struck. Paid $5.00 for him. 

We cannot for lack of space give more of the 
notes, but these are fair samples of horses we 
get. Does it not seem a great mercy to relieve 
such unfortunate victims from their condition 
of misery? Many of these old horses have been 
sold or given away by men or women who could 
well have afforded to have the horse killed and 
so saved from the terrible suffering that is the 
certain fate of horses passed on from hand to 
hand in their old age—but no, they must be 
kept on at work to the bitter end and how bitter 
that is few people seem able to imagine. These 
men and women who sell, give away or loan a 
horse that is beginning to run down through age 
or some other infirmity are doing a most cruel 
deed. Truly ‘‘they have eyes but they see not. 
Ears have they but they hear not.”’ 


It has been hinted that the League has made 
a dumping ground of Boston for old horses, or 
in other words, by buying old horses that we are 


causing all the old horses in the outlying coun- 
try, and even from other states, to be brought 
into Boston, the owners of such horses hoping 
to get five or ten dollars for their horse from 
the League. 

In reply I would say first that this is quite 
unreasonable. A man will not go to the trouble 
of leading a feeble old horse many miles for the 
sake of getting five dollars for him. 

Doubtless many old horses that are unfit for 
work are brought into Boston to the cheap sales 
stables and doctored up by unprineipled horse 
doctors and horse traders with the hope of get- 
ting from fifteen to twenty five dollars for them, 
and that is why we have kept and are keeping 
watch as carefully as we can over these stables 
in Boston and in neighboring cities and towns, 
where we know such transactions have long been 
earried on. But even supposing that the 
League’s work of buying horses that the law will 
not allow us to take away from owners does bring 
in old and diseased horses from country places, 
every one should approve of this, both on hu- 
mane and sanitary grounds. If such horses are 
living and suffering in the country, is it not a 
mercy to get them where they can be taken care 
of? Should we not deserve the praise of every 
man and woman who is interested in horses and 
anxious to lessen the number of old and dis- 
eased animals? 

It has also been suggested that by buying 
these old horses we are the means of getting 
glandered horses into the city. Are glandered 
horses no peril in the country? An old glan- 
dered horse in a country place is likely to infect 
the valuable horses driven in the country—the 
horses that may be brought into the city for 
winter use. Is it not a good deed to get hold 
of these horses wherever they may be? 

There is little danger, however, of such horses, 
if they are not valuable horses, being brought 
from other states into Boston. If the suspected 
horse is valuable it is possible his owner may 
try to get him where he can be observed by men 
appointed for that purpose by the State Board 
of Animal Industry with a view of getting the 
sum of money the state allows a man when a 
elandered horse of any value is ordered killed; 
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but if the horse is not valuable it is absurd to 
suppose that his owner will pay six or seven 
dollars for freight car expenses with the prospect 
of having him condemned and taken without 
any payment, or, at the best, not getting over 
five or ten dollars for him. 

The veterinarian of the League, Dr. Frank 
Sullivan, and his assistant, Mr. Macdonald, are 
experts in cases of glanders and though they 
have reported many cases of glanders and the 
horses have been taken by the state, the League 
has never paid for a glandered horse.—A. H. S. 


DONKEYS AT PINE RIDGE. 


As Christmas draws near when many parents 
are studying what to give the boy of the family, 
we think it a duty for all humane societies and 
individuals to enter a protest against a gift of 
air guns, rifles, revolvers, or any other weapons 
that injure and kill. 

The parent may care nothing for the comfort 
or the safety of dogs and cats; he may be quite 
indifferent to the protection of birds, but even 
for the sake of the boy and his friends the gift 
of any shooting weapon should be withheld. 
During the last four weeks we have seen in the 
daily papers about half a dozen—at least—in- 
stances when boys have either shot themselves 
or injured another person, and several of these 
instances resulted in death. 

A ease recently reported that did not get into 
the papers was that of a boy who teased for an 
air gun and finally his mother, reluctantly, 
granted his request. He and another boy were 


amusing themselves with it, firing at any lving 
creature they saw—a bird, a cat, a squirrel, 
when, in some way the gun was handled, the boy 
who was so anxious to own a gun was shot and 
blinded for life. 

We hear of many cases of cruelty in neighbor- 
hoods where boys are allowed the use of an air 
gun. Cats are painfully wounded; birds are 
killed; squirrels lose an eye or a leg, and yet 
this uneivilized and barbarous amusement con- 
tinues to be encouraged by men and women who 
at the Christmas season—the season that is 
meant to teach ‘‘peace and good will,’’ present 
for a Christmas gift these weapons of bloodshed 
and death. AEDS. 


A Letter in the Hartford Times. 


I notice in The Times the article on ‘‘ Killing 
Song Birds.’’ This indiscriminate killing of 
birds with an air gun has been carried on all 
summer in the south end of the city, by some 
small boys. These same boys were found pick- 
ing up the dazed and maimed birds and roast- 
ing them alive. They also shot a little boy, with 
sand, living on Adelaide street. He was quietly 
playing in his own yard. Not only have they 
been killing and wounding birds but any little 
animal they saw became a target for them. 

A lady’s cat was shot twice in one week. The 
first time sand was shot under the skin, on a 
front shoulder. The second time it was shot in 
the eye, causing great suffering for days. When 
the lady remonstrated with one of the boys for 
such eruel sport, the father of the boy came out, 
and, though a perfect stranger, was insolent in 
his remarks to her. Finally the matter was 
brought to the attention of the game warden, 
who promptly investigated the case, and who ex- 
plained the law to the mother of the boy who 
owned the air gun. For nearly four days noth- 
ing more was seen of the gun, and then, these 
same boys were out once more, not only with one 
air gun, but with two of them. People are 
afraid to report such matters, as it is likely, 
sooner or later, to get them into trouble. This 
article is sent in the interest of little helpless 
dumb animals by 

A Citizen of the South End. 
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A Pret HEN At PINE RIDGE. 


A Story Book for Children. 


It is not always easy to find a book of short 
stories for young people that is written for a 
purpose and yet is entertaining to the children. 
‘‘Fourfooted Friends,’’ by Anna Harris Smith, 
contains 23 stories well illustrated, and each 
story was written with the purpose of teaching 
children to be kind to each other, to old people, 
and to the animals and birds. 

The preface of the book reads as follows: 

The great need in this world is kindness. Let 
any one think for a moment and he or she will 
realize that a large part of suffering everywhere 
comes either through active unkindness or from 
selfish disregard of another’s feelings. If chil- 
dren are carefully taught kindness, and thought- 
ful consideration for every living creature, they 
are going to grow up to make the world better 


and happier. Lessing, the great German writer, . 


said, ‘“*The man who has most pity is the best 
man—is the one most disposed to all social vir- 
tues, to nobleness of every sort. He who awakens 
our compassion makes us better and more vir- 
tuous.’’ 

The mother who teaches her child to feed the 
birds, take good care of the family cat or dog, 
pity the over-driven and over-laden horse, is 


going to reap a harvest of comfort and pleasure 
in her child in after years. The mother who 
teaches her child selfishness and hardness of 
heart by neglecting to feed the dog or the eat, 
turning homeless ones away from her door, put- 
ting a whip or a gun into the hands of her boy, 
is sowing the seeds of cruelty which will bring 
sorrow and pain to her and to others as the child 
STOWS Up. 

The twenty-three stories in ‘‘Fourfooted 
Friends’’ were written with the hope that they 
might impress on the minds of the young, and 
possibly of their elders, the beauty of kindness; 
the happiness there is in a kind act, for kindness 
is reflective; the capacity all these that we call. 
the lower animals possess for pleasure or pain, 
and their value to us as friends and devoted com- 
panions. Children will often be impressed by a 
story and remember it when advice or a repri- 
mand would be forgotten. If we can teach the 
young the duty of thoughtful kindness we are 
benefiting not only the family but the neighbor- 
hood, the city, state and country. Kindness up- 
lifts the world, and only through kindness shall 
we ever reach true civilization and Christianity. 

This book has an attractive cover of a little 
eirl giving an apple to a horse while a dog stands 
by looking up in the child’s face. The fifty-two 
illustrations are all taken from photographs of 
incidents connected with the stories. It is a 
good holiday book, one that will be sure to 
please any boy or girl up to fifteen years. 

The price of the book is fifty cents and it may 
be ordered from Ginn & Co., the publisher, Bea- 
con St., Boston, or from Mrs. Hunting: Smith, 
51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 


The Animal Rescue League during the month 
of November last received and cared for 1760 
animals of which number 284 were dogs and 
1455 were cats. The League agents made 1032 
ealls and took to the headquarters on Carver 
Street 1201 animals. Seventy-nine horses unfit 
for work were taken by the League veterinarian 
and 19 horses were cared for at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest, Dedham. 
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The Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
Installations at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address HuntTiINeron Situ, the Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gustavus J. Esselen 


Successor to 


Mrs. J. C. White 


Artists’ Materials School Supplies 
Kindergarten Goods Children’s Novelties 
Christmas and New Year Cards 

Calendars, etc. Stationery 
Personal Greeting Christmas Cards a specialty 


19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the 
best. Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and 
= dogs. 
Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. 
will decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels.’ 
make the choice. 
Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 
can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 
is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 1722 Milk St., Boston 


The dog 
He will 


Once a lovely shining star, 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger eradle bright. 


There a darling Baby lay, 
Pillowed soft upon the hay, 
And His mother sang and smiled 
‘“This is Christ, the Holy Child.”’ 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable rates; 
references. Birds for sale. 


PAMELIA C. DEAN, 
120 Chandler St., Boston. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 CARVER STREET 


Telephone, Oxford 244 
Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 


J.S.WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. : 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


Our New Pin. 
Every member of the An- 


mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attrac- 
tive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on ap- 
plication to this office. 
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The first complete beginner’s book in the rudiments of aviculture. 
primarily for use in the first or second year of the high school, but may also be used 
in the higher grades of grammar schools wherever desirable. 


It teaches the things everyone ought to know about poultry, pigeons, and cage 
birds, discussing their place in nature, their relations to civilization, and all their 
Particular attention is given to the varieties of birds 
and methods of management best suited to young beginners, whether studying the 
subject in school or gaining real practice at home. 


AND COMPANY 


Chicago 


uses for profit and pleasure. 


GINN 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Our Domestic Birds 


By JOHN HENRY ROBINSON, Editor of Farm Poultry 


309 pages, profusely illustrated, $1.35. 


Columbus 


It 1s intended 


London 


San Francisco 


() al t RIST Mi | Spratt’s Terrier Biscuits 


Doe Brean 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
FOR YOUR DOGS 
PURE STAUN DaeEUE Aa lehG Us 


The dogs eat it more readily and thrive 
on it better than other food 


Try the famous OLD GRIST MILL 
Puppy Bread for puppies 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
FREE 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, = “ - Mass. 


Specially prepared for Terriers and other 
active dogs. Make bone and muscle and not fat, 
thus insuring the true Terrier qualities of en- 
ergy and action. 

Look for the trade-mark. None genuine un- 
less stamped thus, ‘' X.”’ 


SPRATV’S PICTURE POSTCARDS 


of prize-winning dogs, three series, 6 to a series, 


10 cents per series. 


Send 2 cent stamp for ‘Dog Culture,” which con- 
tains valuable information on the feeding, kenneling 
and general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and chief offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
New England Agency, BOSTON, MASS. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


